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THE MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR THE 
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AND THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
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“UPON THE BASIS OF UNDERSTANDING 
SHALL BE FOUNDED HUMANITY” 
Pepper, an intelligent terrier, tells 

his life from his first recollection, on 

through escapades, dangers, myster- 
ies, and delights, in a way to hold 
the attention of all ages. 


For the dog, what ““BLACK BEAUTY” has 
been for the horse. 


For sale wherever books are sold’ - $1.50 


LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARD CO. 
275 Congress St. Boston 


FREE Write for 
BOOKLET NO. 
on the practical re- 
moval of worms in 
Dogs of all breeds 


CAPSULES 


jeffectively remove 
Large Roundworms and Hookworms 


The safe, easy-to-give worm treatment. 
Dependable. For free booklet WRITE TO 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


Desk N-58-A Animal Industry Dept., Detroit, Mich. 
— Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products. — 


PULVEX 


Actually 


KILLS 
FLEAS 


Instead of 
Stupefying 
Them 


PULVEX-ING your dog or cat 
kills all the fleas, lice, mites, and 
keeps new ones off for days. 
Harmless even if swallowed. Non- 
irritating. Odorless. Used by over 
a million dog owners. Guaran- 
teed to satisfy you or your money 
back. Sold by drug stores, pet 
shops, 50 cents, or direct— 


William Cooper & Nephews, Inc. 
Dept. 1000, 1925 Clifton Av., Chicago 


still in great demand. 


Best Humane Films! 
ON BEHALF OF ANIMALS 


Made for the M. S. P. C. A. in 1933 by the University Film Foundation. 
showing the activities of the Angell Animal Hospital of the Massachusetts 
S. P. C. A., Boston, scenes at the Society’s Rest Farm for Horses, Methuen, 
and glimpses of the Society’s Animal Shelters. Two reels, 30 minutes. 


THE BELL OF ATRI 


Made for the American Humane Education Society some years ago, but 


State whether regular 35 mm., or 16 mm. is required 


Terms on application to Secretary, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 


Humane Literature and Band of Mercy _— 


For sale at 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass., at these prices, postpaid. 


The Great Cruelty, summary of Dr. Rowley’s address on humane slaughtering 


Humane Calendar for 1934 each, 20 cts. 
Two for 35 cts.; six for $1.00; $1. 80 per dozen 
Our Dumb Animals, 1933, bound volume $1.00 
Our Dumb Animals, January to Decem- 
ber, 1929, and 1931, bound in cloth, 
special each 
Colored Posters, 17 x 28 inches, with 
attractive pictures and verses, six in 
the set $1.00 


About the Horse 
Black Beauty (English), cloth, 45 cents; paper, 20 cts. 
The Shame of It—Mutilating the horse 
by setting up his tail. Dr. Rowley’s 
protest against this cruelty : Free 
The Horse—Treatment of Sores, Dis- 
eases, etc. ...... $0.60 per 100 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 5 . i: els 
The Horse’s Prayer 
About the Dog 
Beautiful Joe, new, illus., $1.50 .....8mall, 50 cts. 
Eulogy on the Dog, Vest, post-card $1.00 per 100 
The Dog—-Its Care in Health and Disease .60 * 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 3 and 4 .50 


About the Bird 
The Birds of God, 318 pp., illus, .. cloth, $0.45 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 1 and 2 a “4 per 100 
How the Birds Help the Farmer 


About the Cat 
The Cat—Its Care in Health and Disease $0. “+4 per 100 
Do Not Leave Your Cat to Starve / 
“The Beggar Cat,”’ post-card, 6 cts. doz. 


About Other Animals 

Prince Rudolf’s Quest, Kenniston, 150 

pp., special 50 ets. 
The Strike at Shane’s, cloth, 30 cts. . paper, 7 cts. 
For Pity’s Sake paper, 5 ets. 
Michael Brother of Jerry, Jack London, cloth, 75 ets. 
First Aid to Animals, Dr. Schneider, 8 pp.$1.00 per 100 
What is the Jack London Club? 30 


= 


Gripped in the Teeth of Steel, 2 pp. .... $1. “4 per 100 
Leaflet, No. 7, Farm Animals .......... 20 


Humane Education 

The Humane Bulletin, for use in schools, 

12 cents each; ten for $1.00 
Care and Kindness for Our Animal 

Friends, 29 pp., paper covers, many 

illus. .. ...15 cents each; seven for $1.00 
Kindness Picture Book, 32 pp. 15 cts. ; seven for $1.00 
The Teacher’s Helper in Humane Edu- 


cation, 32 pp. each, 10 cts. 
Humane Education—for Parents and 

Teachers, 20 pp. . each, 10 cts. 
An Early Start to Kindness, Lucia F. 

Gilbert, 48 pp. For first and second 

grades .... .., each, 10 cts. 
“Sanctuary! Sanctuary!” Selections from 

book by Dallas Lore Sharp, 32 pp......each, 5 cts. 
Picture Lesson Cards, each 10 cts., set 

“Be Kind to Animals” pennants ........ each, 25 cts. 
“Be Kind to Animals’’ placards each, 3 cts. 


The Humane Idea, Dr. ney H. 

cloth, 35 ets; paper, 15 cts. 
Friends and Helpers (selections for 
school use), Sarah J. Eddy ; 
Humane Education the Vital Need, Dr. 
Rowley, short radio address, 3 cts. each ; as > per 100 

A Talk with the Teacher .. 
A Great Prophecy, Dr. Rowley 


cloth, 96 cts. 


Free 


Band of Mercy 
“Be Kind to Animals” Buttons, three 
styles—Band of Mercy, Humane So- 

Badges, gold finish, large, 10 cts. ...... small, 5 cts. 
“Band of Mercy” Pennant > 35 cts. 
Songs of Happy Life, with music, ec 
Songs of Happy Life (56 pages, “words 
Band of Mercy Membership ‘Card 
How to Form Bands of Mercy ........ eis 


50 cts. each 


Please enclose remittance with orders for less than $1 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston, Mass. 


THIS SPACE 
CONTRIBUTED 


with 
CUTICURA SOAP 


Preeede by Applications of 


CUTICURA OENTMENT 


Price 25c. each. Sample free. 
Address: “Cuticura,” Dept, 13K, Malden, Mass. 


Since 1832 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS, INC. 


Gndertakers 


BOSTON—BROOKLINE—CAMBRIDGE 
City and Out-of-Town Service 


Humane Calendar for 1934 


With picture of child and cat, in 
black and white. 20 cts. per copy; 
two for 35 cts.; or 12 for $1.80 to a 
single address. 

American Humane Education Society, 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston 
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The Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


The American Humane Education Society 
The American Band of Mercy 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 
—COWPER 


umb An, 


Peace on EARTH, 
KinDNeEss, JusTIcE 
AND MERCY TO- 

\ Every Livina 
CREATURE. 


Boston Office, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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To Our Massachusetts 
Readers 


Will you help the humane forces of our 
state to stop the cruel practice of setting 
up horses’ tails? This practice involves 
cutting certain muscles of the tail so it can 
be set up and held in an unnatural position 
by a mechanical device. This is done chiefly 
for show purposes. It is to conform to a 
senseless fashion, as senseless as the fashion 
that has demanded the docking of horses’ 
tails, 7. e., cutting the tail off a few inches 
from the body. 

If you will help us, please send for distri- 
bution free leaflets which tell the story. We 
seek the legislation which will prohibit the 
practice of showing horses with set-up or 
docked tails. 


Congratulations to the Sioux City, Iowa, 
Humane Society upon its excellent annual 
report—4,649 animals cared for, ambulance 
covering 36,000 miles answering to 2,700 
calls. Humane education work in the schools 
also. 


The Horse Association of America states 
in its latest report that on March 1, 1933, 
there were in the United States 17,944,000 
horses and mules, the most of which were at 
work on farms. The United States census 
for 1920 reported 25,199,552. 


The United States must bow its head in 
shame. Three lynchings in almost as many 
days. Is the rest of the world to think of 
us as savages? This magazine goes to every 
country of the globe. We beg its readers to 
believe that from our 120,000,000 people 
comes but here and there a voice of any- 
thing but shame and protest. 


And for all that the last war taught the 
world, hammering again into men’s thick 
heads that preparing for war means war, 
our Secretary of the Navy calls for the 
greatest navy in the world, and France is 
planning to enlarge her own sea-fighting 
power while England and Japan join in 
the mad and senseless race. 


The Horse and the Hard 
Times 


HE U. S. Department of Commerce has 

recently published a carefully prepared 
booklet entitled, “The Farm Horse.” We 
summarize a few of its statements: 

Before the coming of tractor, autotruck 
and automobile it required approximately 
18,000,000 acres of crop land to produce hay 
and grain for the horse, and about 3,000,000 
acres of plowable land for his pasture. With 
the displacement of the horse by the machine 
something like 21,000,000 acres have, so 
released, resulted in surpluses of various 
crops and livestock; in many crops the sur- 
pluses have meant decreased prices for these 
farm products, greatly lowering farm pur- 
chasing power, and the reduction in the 
latter has affected the entire country. 

The minimum figure of 18,000,000 acres 
released by the decrease in horses and mules 
between 1920 and 1930 is sufficient to pro- 
duce yearly 6,000,000 bales of cotton, half 
the usual crop, or 250,000,000 bushels of 
wheat, about one-third of the wheat crop, 
or 487,000,000 bushels of corn, an amount 
sufficient to feed over 12,500,000 hogs a 
year. In the three years since these fig- 
ures were furnished by the 1930 census it 
is stated the surpluses have increased in 
magnitude and the adverse effects have be- 
come much more serious. 

Of course, it is not to be understood that 
these 21,000,000 acres released have all been 
used to raise cotton, wheat and corn; the 
acreage has been spread among many crops. 
The result of the study, however you look 
at it, at least raises the question, How far 
has the abandonment of the horse and his 
replacement by the machine been respon- 
sible for the farmer’s overproduction and 
low prices at which he has had to sell his 
products and so contributed to the difficult 
times of the last four years? Among the 
many causes of the dark days through which 
the farmers and all the rest of us have been 
passing, it certainly would seem as if the 
farmer’s unhitching the horse, unbuckling 
the hames, stripping off the harness, pulling 
off the collar and then saying to him good- 
bye might not have been altogether the part 
of economic wisdom. 


The President’s Letter 
To the Field Workers of the American 


Humane Education Society 


NOTHER year faces each of us as rep- 
resentatives of the American Humane 
Education Society. Does it mean first and 
above all else opportunity to serve our day 
and generation, or is the best thing about 
it the wages we receive? I am constantly 
asking myself this same _ heart-searching 
question. But each of you to whom I am 
sending this letter has worked so faithfully, 
has been willing to make so many sacri- 
fices to do the things you have sought to do, 
that I must believe the opportunity to serve 
this great cause of Humane Education has 
been the controlling motive of your service. 
What about the new year? What am I 
most anxious should be accomplished by 
you, as you go from school to school, here 
in New England, through the South, in 
some of the western states? It is not pri- 
marily, and above all else, to serve the inter- 
ests of the uncounted hosts of unfortunate 
animals ill-treated, neglected, millions of 
them year by year killed for food by meth- 
ods needlessly cruel and painful. No. Hu- 
mane Education seeks first, always first, the 
child. Deep into the center of the child’s 
life it would enter with its living voice, 
touching the chords that respond to the 
words that speak of justice, compassion, 
love, for one’s human fellows irrespective 
of color or creed or race. For here, and 
nowhere else, are the springs whence flow 
the highest and finest things that this world 
has ever known or will ever know. Poor is 
that education, sought at school or college 
or university, that has left untouched that 
hidden realm of the human soul where live 
those emotions which drive life’s other 
forces to their goals of good or evil. When 
Herbert Spencer said, “The emotions are our 
masters, the intellect the servant,” he said 
only what that ancient Hebrew seer said, 
even more understandingly, centuries be- 
fore, “Out of the heart are the issues of 
life.” These last words, I so often quote, 
drop the plummet down into the deeps of the 
life of every man. 
Whenever you face an audience in the 
name of the Society that you represent, let 
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them know what Humane Education stands 
for. Do not give the impression that all you 
are trying to do is to persuade them to be 
kind to animals. Seek that end as you may, 
emphasize it as you may, it is only because, 
once they are led to recognize the animals’ 
claim upon them for just and kindly treat- 
ment, you know they wili also the more 
quickly feel the same claim upon them of 
their human brothers and sisters. This has 
been the teaching of experience since the 
day this Society was founded. 

Look at our Seal. What was in the mind 
of the founder when he wrote upon it, 
“Peace on Earth, Kindness, Justice, Mercy 
to every living creature?” Peace on earth! 
We stand now and always for that. Always 
against the insanity, the barbarism, the 
murderous cruelty of war. Never forget 
this. Never fail to lay this thought upon 
the heart of youth. Always, too, we stand 
for a patriotism that believes that a nation, 
no more than an individual, lives unto it- 
self. That sovereign truth lies in the words, 
“a man’s a man for a’ that,” and that “above 
all nations is humanity,” and that whether 
Scythian, bond or free, he is a brother 
man to be treated as we would want to be 
treated were we in his place. Never more 
than in our day do our children, and all of 
us, need to know this eternal truth. The 
American Humane Education Society is an 
International Peace Society, and we are 
faithless to the trust committed to us if we 
fail to proclaim this truth from every house- 
top we can reach. Whenever, then, we de- 
liver our message, whether before young or 
old, let it be known that for the world- 
wide recognition of these four divinely sanc- 
tioned principles, Peace, Kindness, Justice, 
Mercy, Humane Education has its being. A 
generation following the guiding lights of 
these great ideals will prove the foe of all 
cruelty to both man and beast. 


In Protest 


ELMA MARLATT DEAN 


I never see a tawny jungle king, 

In home of clammy steel and hard cement, 

In whose wild eyes there burns a deathless 
thing, 

A seething never-ending discontent, 

Without a hot resentment in my heart 

And great rebellion in the soul of me 

That I should even play a minor part 

In such a stark uncalled for tragedy. 

A mangy polar bear who by his gate 

Forever stands and wags a weary head 

In sorrow at an unrelenting fate 

Were better off to join the happy dead: 

If it seem right to torture these untamed, 

Then let our fancied culture be ashamed! 


Jack London Said: 


Let all humans inform themselves of 
the inevitable and eternal cruelty by 
the means of which only can animals 
be compelled to perform before rev- 
enue-paying audiences. Show the man- 
agement that such turns are unpopu- 
lar, and in a day, in an instant, the 
management will cease catering such 
turns to its audiences. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 
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“That’s a lie,” ansy ered 


By Webster Walner, spiritedly; “cruelty 
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and suffering are abso! itely 
inseparable from tra} ping, 
Even if what the tra) pers 
say were true, where is the 
one who never fails to run 
his line promptly? All kinds 
of things bob up to prevent 
it. Also, many lines are go 
long that some of the trapped 
creatures are bound to endure 
their torture for many hours, 
Further, some trappers work 
over widely separated areas, 
When such a fellow works 
alone, neglect is inevitable,” 

“Ts it true,” I asked, “that 
a trapped animal will some- 
times gnaw off his foot to 
escape?” 

“It’s not so very uncommon 
among the smaller fur-bear- 
ers,” explained Walner. “Any- 
thing can happen in that 
murderous business. I was 
told by a bear trapper that 
he once saw a mother bear 
kill her cub because she could 
not free him from a trap. 
Either she could not endure 
the youngster’s suffering, or 
she knew he would be a goner 
anyway when the trapper 
came.” 

“It must be a _ one-sided 
game,” I commented, “with 


New York Tribune 


no chance for the animals.” 
“Very little chance,” Wal- 


A Trapper’s Story 


LESTER BANKS 


ECENTLY I formed the acquaintance 

of a Mr. Walner, who spent two suc- 
cessive winters trapping in the wilds of 
Canada. He had been unemployed for so 
long that, in his own words, he was ready 
to try anything; and a friend who had made 
some money from trapping recommended the 
venture. 

Walner, too, returned with some cash; 
but he says that he would starve rather than 
go through the same experiences again. His 
health improved from the outdoor life, and 
he learned a great deal about nature and 
wild life; but he says there are inner 
wounds that will never heal—memories of 
suffering by the victims of his traps. 

“T honestly believe,” he told me, “that I’ll 
feel better when I’ve spent what I made in 
the North, and can get a clean start; these 
dollars are ‘blood money’.” 

“T should think it would have a coarsen- 
ing effect on any person,” I suggested. 

“Decidedly,” Mr. Walner admitted. “I 
lived alone much of the time; and I noticed 
more and more that when I was with other 
men I felt like a thug and murderer. It 
seemed to me that we were all outlaws, out- 
casts from society—and deservedly so. The 
feeling I had was that I must either be 
utterly depraved or get clear of the whole 
cruel business. I stayed long enough to get 
a small stake, but I’ve been through a night- 
mare that I’ll never get over. 

Seeking a little concrete information, I re- 
marked: “Most trappers say that there 
need be little suffering by the fur-bearers if 
the trapper runs his line regularly.” 


ner agreed. “Only a few of 

the fur-bearers are as ‘wise’ 
to traps as the public at large believes. 
Most of the poor creatures arg and always 
will be easy victims. From my experience, 
I would say that trapping as ordinarily 
practised is a hideous business which should 
be prohibited.” 


To Soften Porcupine Quills 
EVA HENDERSON DAVEY 


Many people are aware of the softening 
effect of vinegar on fish bones. When a fish 
bone sticks in the throat vinegar will some- 
times make it so pliable as to be easily 
removed. 

The same thing is true of porcupine quills. 
If your dog comes in contact with a porcu- 
pine it will be unnecessary to torture him 
in removing the quills if you use vinegar. 
The method is as follows: 

Open the dog’s jaws and put in a stick 
like a bit so he cannot close them. Pour 
vinegar liberally over mouth and muzzle. 
The quills literally seem to wilt, barbs and 
all, and can be removed without the use of 
pliers and with little pain to the dog. 


“ Bright” and ‘‘ Diamond”’ 


See front cover 


These fine oxen, “Bright,” weighing 


2,200 pounds, and “Diamond,” 2,250, are 
red Durhams and there is only two weeks’ 
difference in their ages- They are the prop- 
erty of the well-known Masonic Home at 
Charlton, Mass. The superintendent, Mr. 
R. M. Handy, is one of our good friends 
and very fond of oxen. 
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Animals and Postage Stamps 


JASPER B. SINCLAIR 


T may be interesting to note how many 

countries have honored members of the 
animes! kingdom on their postage stamps. 
Birds, beasts and even fish have been widely 
portrayed on these bits of vari-colored paper 
that carry mail to the far corners of the 
earth. 


The eagle and the lion predominate on 
the postage stamps of the world, perhaps 
because both are the national emblems of 
many countries; perhaps because the lion is 
king of beasts and the eagle, lord of the air. 

Abyssinia has honored, among other ani- 
mals, the giraffe, rhinoceros, elephant and 
ostrich. The elephant also appears on 
stamps of the Congo, Liberia and Straits 
Settlements. The giraffe is portrayed by 
Nyasa, along with the zebra. Australia 
has featured the wallaby; Labuan the croco- 
dile and gorilla; Liberia the monkey; New- 
foundland the seal and caribou; North Bor- 
neo the gorilla and tapir; Norway the white 
polar bear; the Straits Settlements feature 
the tiger, while Obock and the Sudan are 
me many African countries honoring the 
camel. 


Among the birds that have been given a 
place on the world’s postage stamps are the 
cockatoo of Australia, the parrot of Guate- 
mala, the dove of Japan and the black swan 
of Western Australia. 


In almost every instance these members 
of the animal kingdom are portrayed alone. 
There are many cases of horses appearing 
with their riders, and of other animals in 
large groups or herds. For example, the 
United States one dollar stamp of the 
Trans-Mississippi issue portrays a herd of 
western cattle in a storm, while the buffalo 
has also been featured on stamps of our 
own country. 


These are but a few of the many animals 
that adorn the postage stamps of the world, 
but they are enough to prove that those in 


authority have not forgotten our friends of 
the animal kingdom. 
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Wounded Animals 


SILVERQUILL 


EEP in the protoplasm of every ani- 

mal’s nature is the old, old creed of 

the Domination of Man. No one of the 
thousand sounds of the wilderness fright- 
ens the creatures which roam through it; 
but if the voice of a human drifts up the 
canon, or wakes the aisles of the forest, 
every ear becomes tense and every eye 
alert, while a shiver of apprehension runs 
like a premonition of death from one crea- 
ture to another. Yet, if given the proper 
setting, this same dread is transformed into 
a beautiful and pathetic dependence upon 
the one they feel innately to be their mas- 
ter. Especially is this true of wounded 
things. 

There is a commanding majesty in the 
way animals face death. I watched four 
lordly bulls die in a crimson arena in 
Mexico, and without a question they rose to 
an intelligent contempt of their fate and 
their tormentors, going out as noble Rom- 
ans do. Gradually their fury seemed to 
pass, and they appeared to contemplate the 
swarming harpies about them, and the bel- 
lowing infernalism of the galleries, with a 
lofty disdain. The elk brought to bay turns 
at some cliff’s base and spurns the leaping 
gray leanness before him without a sound. 
The stag, flank-deep in lake or stream, goes 
down without a moan. Only the little things 
cry out, and but a few of them. 

Nature has put in the tongues of animals 
something that is marvelously medicinal, 
and which effects amazing cures. A hunter 
who removed the skin of a royal buck, in 
the distant West, discovered that at some 
time a bullet from a large-caliber gun had 
entered the animal’s body near the right 
hip bone, and, slithering through vitals and 
form, smashed out through the center of 
the left shoulder. The damage this slug 
did may be readily imagined; yet this deer, 
acting as his own physician, not only lived, 
but was heavy with tallow at the time he 
became a victim to another rifle. 

Upon one occasion on our stock ranch in 


FEEDING ELK ON THEIR WINTER RANGE. (See page 16) 


the Northwest a range cow drifted into the 
corral with the domestic herd. She was wild 
as a mountain hawk, and vicious as a pesti- 
lence. Naturally she was unwelcome among 
her sedate sisters of the pen, and was thrust 
about in all directions with unceremonious 
repudiation. At last, though endeavoring 
to escape, a lunging horn inflicted a gapirg 
wound in her body. This was very soon in- 
fected and in a noisome condition. The 
thing tormented me, for it was hideous. 
I wanted to help her but it was more than 
dangerous to even try to approach her, yet 
I felt something had to be done. 

I finally decided to take the risk, and 
securing a long, slender willow I dressed it, 
and fastened upon its end a soft swab of 
cloth. Dipping this in a proper preparation 
I endeavored to get near enough to cleanse 
the gash, but found this very risky and 
difficult. At last, by reaching over the form 
of a tame animal, and slowly advancing the 
rod toward her, I eventually touched the 
wound. The instant I did so the animal 
stopped as if metamorphosed suddenly into 
a statue, seeming to understand in a flash 
that I wished to help her. Nor did she move 
a fiber all the time I was trying to render 
her aid. After that she would see me com- 
ing and wait for the comfort she knew I 
had for her. From the first touch of kind- 
ness her wildness was gone and we were 
friends. 

One day a strange dog appeared in that 
locality. He was a huge beast, black as a 
raven’s plume, with broad, powerful jaws, 
short dangerous ears, and a mane which 
seemed to be always lifted. This old fight- 
ing pariah lived alone in the wild, and 
neither ranch dog nor wolf cared to engage 
him in battle. Rifles were emptied at him 
for sport at long distance, but he seemed 
bullet-proof. Naturally, he looked upon 
man as his most deadly enemy, and set 
down as a dangerous thing to face if he 
were cornered. 

Passing a carcass not far from the trail 
one afternoon, I discovered this old outlaw 
in the demon grip of two large traps, which 
had been placed there for the taking of 
pelts. The situation was not a very pleas- 
ant one. Yet, no matter what the risk might 
be, I could not leave the brave old lonely 
sufferer to his fate. 

I stood looking down at him for some 
time where he crouched as if to spring, his 
bloodshot eyes, full of a strange, question- 
ing disillusionment, burning steadily into 
mine. Not for a split instant did that sin- 
ister glance waver or change. I can see it 
now across the years, clearly as I did then, 
with its hard distrust of men softened by 
a pleading appeal for pity at my hands. 

Daring everything, I moved slowly to- 
ward him, telling him that I pitied him and 
wanted to help him. He listened to me with- 
out the movement of a muscle in his tor- 
tured body; nor did the terrible eyes soften, 
or show that they believed me. At last I 
was within close fang distance, and still the 
creature did not cringe or make a sound. I 
could not turn back now, so putting my feet 
upon the springs of one of the traps I bore 
them gently down with my weight. Then 
stooping, with my hands almost touching 
the broad, scarred head, I opened the fiend- 
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ish jaws and lifted out the bruised and 
mangled leg. And still the wild dog did 
not make a sound. In the same way I re- 
moved the other foot, and the old, unloved, 
unwanted outcast limped away. 

The entire conduct of this animal showed 
that he did not believe I had decéncy enough 
to help him, and that I would probably add 
to his pain, but that if I did not he was 
doomed; and when he discovered that I 
wished to really be his friend his desper- 
ate nature softened into a gentle depend- 
ence. 

In keeping with this was the case of a 
half wild horse from the mesas, whose hind 
foot had been fearfully burned by the fric- 
tion of a grass rope. It was in a lamentable 
condition, a thing of keenest agony, very 
much infected, and which could not be put 
to the ground. Normally this creature 
would have fled away at the approach of 
man, but it was wounded, and so it felt its 
need of me. 

After an hour of patient maneuvering I 
put my hand upon the body of this afflicted 
horse. Then moving slowly back over the 
quivering hips I went down the swollen 
leg to the gash. Finally I lifted the lacer- 
ated fetlock and began to cleanse the fester- 
ing scar; and, though it must have been ex- 
ceedingly painful, the tortured creature en- 
dured it gratefully, showing in many ways 
that my intentions were clearly understood. 

Yet, if one had done this sans the wound 
he would have instantly received the slash- 
ing lightning of that same leg to his al- 
most certain undoing. Ah! How much 
better we would understand animals, and 
how different they would be to us did we 
only treat them kindly. 


Courage of the Brown Thrush 
WILLIS MEHANNA 


ITH the possible exception of the 

shrike, or butcher bird, there is 
probably no small bird more capable of tak- 
ing care of himself than the brown thrush. 
It takes larger animals than mice or chip- 
munks to scare him. I have seen the thrush 
chase a chipmunk to its burrow which it 
was glad to find. 

The thrush is cautious in regard to nest- 
ing-places. It usually builds its nest in 
the densest of hedges where its enemies 
have great difficulty in getting to it. Worms 
from the plowed ground, millers, butterflies 
and other pests are food for the thrush 
which comes north early and stays late. 

He adapts himself readily to changing 
conditions, but for him and some other birds 
of his class the farmer should provide hedge 
fences, honey locust trees, and other shrub- 
bery with dense impenetrable boughs. 
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Cows Aren’t So Dumb 


ROBERT M. HYATT 


S dumb as a cow!” Haven’t you used 
Aisi much-heard remark yourself? But 

the trite simile is all wrong. This, then, 
is in defense of “Bossy,” who lays claim to 
more sense than she is credited with. It is 
not the “tail” of one cow, but a collection 
of well-known (at least among old cowmen) 
traits and instincts of the cows of the open 
range—not the modern sheltered and scien- 
tifically tended kind who, for all I know, 
may well be dumb, not having to shift for 
themselves. 

Range cattle have a deep sensibility re- 
garding their maternal obligations. They 
never leave their calves alone while graz- 
ing or watering. It is not an uncommon 
sight to see six or seven young calves 
around a single cow. The next day, at 
about the same place, you may see the same 
calves, but another cow standing guard. 
Clubbing together in this way, the mothers 
can trek several miles after water without 
leaving their offspring unprotected. 

During branding season sometimes a 
couple of thousand cows and calves are 
rounded up and milled around for a day or 
two while the branding is being done. Nat- 
urally, cows and their calves become sep- 
arated from each other. But as soon as they 
are set at liberty, both the cows and calves 
high-tail it back to the spot where they 
saw each other last. Is this instinct or 
sense? 

Sheep and goats will graze a pasturage 
clean, but not so cows. They will eat the 
leaves and certain bushes, weeds and grass, 
but they never eat anything down to where 
it is killed. They protect their grazing fur- 
ther by eating only certain kinds of vege- 
tables at certain seasons of the year—the 
season when that particular vegetation fur- 
nishes the most nourishment and does the 
least harm to the plant. 

In grazing steep, hilly country, cows lay 
it out in trails that would do credit to an 
engineer. Grazing trails seldom have more 
than a six per cent grade, and are laid out 
so there isn’t a sprig of grass on the whole 
hillside that cannot be reached from a trail. 

In the spring, range cows graze back 
from permanent water, drinking out of 
pools and puddles of surface water, saving 
the grass near the year around water till 
later on when the surface water is dried up. 

Cows are even psychic! I'll prove it. 
You will see one cow absolutely foolish 
about her calf, and another one take no 
particular interest in hers. Nine times out 
of ten, the calf that receives all the atten- 
tion is sold for veal or dies on the range. 


In the Southwest a man was cons’ ‘ered 
a newcomer or a fool if he prophesi. i on 
the weather, but if he knew cows, he « ould 
foretell a storm and never miss. At : cer- 
tain time every day, or every other day, 
depending on the distance she has to 0, a 
cow will start for water. But if it is »oing 
to rain within twenty-four hours, she »on’t 
go to the creek if she has far to go. When 
it is going to be a hard winter, a :ange 
cow spends little time in lying in the shade 
during summer; she’s busy putting on extra 
fat for the lean days when snow covers the 
ground. 

A cow can always tell when she is «om- 
ing to the end of her span. Cows give little 
trouble when being driven to new pasturage, 
but just head them for the slaughter-house! 
There will be everything from stampedes 
on down. They know what’s coming. I 
know a rancher in New Mexico who decided 
to transfer about four hundred head a dis- 
tance of ninety miles. Not caring to drive 
them, he headed them for the railroad load- 
ing pens. Everything went fine, the cows 
marching into the cars with apparent satis- 
faction. Two months later, they were ready 
for market. The car loading process was 
again attempted. But this time it was an 
entirely different story. For five hours, 
every hand was kept busy trying to get 
those stampeding creatures into the cars. 
They ran and jumped and bellowed and 
crashed the fences. There was something 
in the air which they didn’t like—they were 
on the way to the slaughter-house! 

If you still think you are justified in us- 
ing the incorrect saying, “as dumb as a 
cow!” at least direct it towards something 
a little more intelligent than many people. 
This will make your comparison more re- 
liable. Cows may be dumb about such mat- 
ters as mathematics and technocracy; but 
they know a few things that continue to 
amaze their all-wise owners! 


Epitor’s Note: The writer of this interesting article 
vouches for its statements as based upon experience. 


Interior Decorations 


Skins on the flooring, 
Horns on the wall 
With the six-foot tarpon 
That you caught last fall; 
But a lithe, live kitten 
By the broad hearthside 
Is a finer decoration 
Than a dead bear’s hide. 


ARTHUR GUITERMAN in Saturday Even- 
ing Post 


EVENING MILKING TIME AT LUTHERAN ORPHANS’ HOME, ZELIENOPLE, PA. 
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Friar Toad, the Garden’s Patron Saint 


WALTER A. DYER 


my garden, I noticed that my dog 

“Cudjo,” a four-months-old pup, was 
showing a marked interest in something 
that appeared to be alive. I investigated 
and found him playing somewhat timidly 
with a toad. Now dogs seldom bite toads. 
I believe the taste is disagreeable to them. 
But Cudjo at that early age had paws like 
a lion and I was afraid he might injure the 
defenseless creature. 

I called the dog away and induced the 
toad to hide under the pea vines. I pres- 
ently became interested in my work and a 
little later discovered that Cudjo had re- 
turned to his game. I hurried over and 
found an apparently lifeless toad lying on 
his back, his eyes closed, his legs drawn up 
to his body, and his sides showing no move- 
ment of breathing. Well, the big paw had 
doubtless done the trick. Cudjo was sniffing 
interestedly at the creature and I called 
him away once more. 

When I returned to the spot no toad was 
there, dead or alive. I found him presently 
beside a lettuce leaf, his bright eyes watch- 


| AST summer, while I was working in 


‘ing for flies, and when I touched him he 


hopped off in a manner suggesting entire 
soundness of limb. He had been shamming 
all the time—playing possum. I have since 
learned that this is a common trick of the 
toad, one of many ingratiating traits that 
make him a more interesting creature than 
he is commonly supposed to be. 

The toad’s unlovely appearance, which is 
one of his protections against enemies, has 
given him an evil reputation among hu- 
mans. Shakespeare spoke of him as “ugly 
and venomous,” and he has been placed in 
the same category as the snake. We know 
that he is not in any way poisonous and 
that there is no foundation whatever for 
the old superstition that he causes warts, 
but those old notions die hard. 

Shakespeare mentioned the ancient belief 
that the toad, though ygly and venomous, 
carried a jewel in his head. He does carry 
a jewel, but not the sort that Shakespeare 
meant. His jewel is his tongue. For the 
toad is not only harmless, he is decidedly 
beneficial to mankind. As a horticultural 
ally he has few equals even among the birds. 
This gray monk of the garden, for all his 
seeming asceticism, possesses an insatiable 
appetite. His digestion acts rapidly and his 
stomach is emptied and refilled at least four 
times a day. 

In the course of this process he plays 
havoe with the insect population. Here is 
what the stomach of one toad was found to 
contain: six cutworms, five myriapods or 
thousand-legged worms, six sow bugs, nine 
ants, one weevil, one ground beetle. Every 
gardener will appreciate the value of a cut- 
worm eater. Toads eat also tent cater- 
pillars, May beetles, wire worms, grass- 
hoppers, crickets, slugs, snails, spiders, and 
potato bugs. One toad’s stomach was found 
to contain 55 army worms and another 
showed a score of tent caterpillars, thus 
proving his value to the orchardist, since no 
bird, except the cuckoo and possibly the 
oriole, will touch the destructive tent cater- 
pillar and fall web-worm. As for that dan- 
gerous pest, the common house fly, one 


“GRAY MONK OF THE GARDEN” 


observer saw a toad snap up 36 of them in 
ten minutes. 

Well, if that observer actually saw 36 flies 
caught, his eyes are quicker than mine. I 
have watched a toad catching flies on a 
doorstep. I have seen him hop along, wait 
patiently for the fly to alight, and then, 
presto! no fly was there. A toad’s long 
tongue moves like lightning and no fly can 
escape it that gets within its reach. 

Toads are batrachians belonging to the 
genus Bufo and the family Bufonidae. They 
differ from frogs in certain habits and cer- 
tain anatomical features, including the total 
absence of teeth. They are terrestrial in 
their habits rather than aquatic like most 
of the frogs, but they take to the water 
during the breeding season in the spring, 
when the shrill trilling of the males mingles 
with the piping of the hylas. The females 
leave strings of eggs in the water and the 
development from egg to tadpole and from 
tadpole to toad is similar to that of the 
frogs. In the winter they hibernate, dig- 
ging into the mud or soft earth and allow- 
ing themselves to be frozen in. I have dug 
them up in the spring when starting my 
garden work, and have seen them appar- 
ently wake up from their long winter’s sleep, 
blink in the unaccustomed light, stretch 
their legs, and hop away in search of food 
as if no winter months had intervened. Dur- 
ing the summer they usually lead solitary, 
unsocial lives, but they often hibernate in 
groups or families. 

They avoid the hot sun when they can, 
and if you wish to encourage them to live 
in your garden, it would be well to provide 
flat stones or pieces of board for them to 
crawl under during the hours of bright sun- 
shine until the vegetation furnishes natural 
covering. Your garden toads will soon be- 
come accustomed to your presence and will 
have no fear of you. In fact, they become 
so tame that you will need to watch out lest 
you strike them with hoe or rake. They are 
friendly creatures when they have the op- 
portunity to be. Scratch them on the back 
and see how they swell with pleasure. 

One of the toad’s habits has proved to be 
unfortunate for the race. Though one often 
finds them active during the day, they are 
ten times more so at night. They do not 
require bright moonlight for their hunting, 
but they do like light-colored surfaces free 
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from vegetation and they frequent our roads 
in large numbers at night. In the glare of 
headlights they have small chance of escap- 
ing destruction under the swift wheels of 
automobiles. On all our country roads I find 
their flattened bodies in the morning. I 
don’t know what can be done about it, but 
it saddens me, for Friar Toad is a faithful 
friend of mine. 


Animals Kindly Treated 


JOHN H. JOLLIEF 


HOUGH it is possible to find consider- 

able cruelty to both domestic and wild 
animal life it is also possible and at the 
same time highly gratifying to lovers of 
animal nature to find many instances where 
a fair degree of consideration is shown. If 
we omit cases so commonly known as in the 
affection given to pets and seek instances 
where dumb animals might easily be neg- 
lected but are not, then we find the bond of 
sympathy drawn quite close as in the fol- 
lowing illustrations: 

Riders in Argentina put large leather 
wings across their horse’s breasts and at 
the sides parallel to the frontlegs as a pro- 
tection against thorns and brush. In Pana- 
ma wood ticks and other insects are so bad 
that riders apply a mixture of vaseline, sul- 
phur, and camphor lightly to the coats of 
the animals, especially on the legs. 

In the Burma teak forests, where ele- 
phants are used as beasts of burden, the 
heavy saddles are padded with several lay- 
ers of astringent bark to prevent galling 
the animals’ backs. Breast straps plaited 
out of bark rope are well dressed with pigs’ 
fat imported from Chicago. 

Among the Eskimos in Labrador good 
dogs will cover a distance of from 70 to 100 
miles in a day over the frozen sea. When 
drivers start in the morning they find that 
the dogs’ feet will bleed unless they are 
protected from the little icicles which are 
formed by the midday sun melting the fro- 
zen surface. Each foot is shod with a bag 
of sealskin, tied around the ankle. Three 
small holes are cut for the claws. It is 
somewhat amusing to see a pup shod for 
the first time. He holds up his paws in the 
air alternately but soon realizes the shoes 
are to save his feet from being cut and 
bruised on the frozen snow. So much does 
he appreciate this that he will rarely eat 
his own shoes even though he will invari- 
ably eat any ordinary piece of skin. 

In the police force of our large cities 
horses serve a most useful purpose in help- 
ing to manage the large crowds. Care is 
taken while training the horses not to 
frighten them unnecessarily or to break 
their spirit. Kicking or striking a horse con- 
stitutes ground for dismissal. When the 
horses have passed their period of useful- 
ness they are not sold but are turned out 
to pasture as a fitting reward for their 
long service. 

In a village in Long Island a famous art- 
ist has installed a horse-stall where horses 
pose while he paints their portraits. It is 
the artist’s contention that horses should 
receive the same consideration as men and 
women. In his studio the horses may pose 
in quiet and homelike comfort, just as hu- 
man beings do. Consideration of others is 
an admirable trait. It is much more so when 
others includes the dumb animals as well. 
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Published on the first Tuesday of each month by 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, 46 Central Street, Norwood, 
Massachusetts. Boston Office; 180 Longwood Av- 
enue, Boston, Mass., to which all communications 
should be addressed. 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Editor 


AGENTS to take orders for Our Dumb Animals are 
wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are offered. 

EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this pub- 
lication this month are invited to reprint any of the 
articles with or without credit. 

MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly 
prose articles of about three hundred words are solic- 
ited. We do not wish to consider prose manuscripts 
longer than 800 words, nor verse in excess of thirty- 
six lines. The shorter the better. All manuscripts 
should be typewritten and an addressed envelope with 
full return postage enclosed with each offering. 


Wild Horses 


HE cruelties suffered by hundreds of the 

wild horses of certain western states as 
they are collected and driven across water- 
less and grassless wastes to be slaughtered 
for various food purposes beggars descrip- 
tion. It would seem as if there must be 
enough humane people in the states where 
this kind of business is carried on to abate 
in some measure at least the sufferings 
these poor creatures endure. Can the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture do anything 
about it? We do not know. Let us all write 
the Department and find out. It may stir 
up something and lead to an investigation. 


A Gunless Christmas 


Oakland, California, so Our Animals tells 
us, bans guns for minors and all slingshots 
are outlawed. Through the efforts largely 
of the Latham Foundation, the same author- 
ity states Oakland this last month had a 
“Gunless Christmas.”’ The toy pistol, the 
toy guns, the toy soldiers, how eager is 
many a boy to have these miniature war 
things, yet more and more parents are giv- 
ing their children constructive toys which 
appeal to the mechanical rather than to the 
fighting tendencies. 


England and the Steel Trap 


A friend writes us from England that the 
humane organizations are seeking legisla- 
tion which will forbid the use of the steel 
trap. Already a rabbit snare is being ex- 
perimented with which its advocates claim 
will destroy painlessly at least 70 per cent 
of those taken, and even the other 30 per 
cent do not appear to have suffered greatly. 
While not perfect, this new device, it is be- 
lieved, is far ahead of the steel trap. 


Radio advertising is expensive, but it goes 
far. Any gift for such a fund to either of 
our Societies will be greatly appreciated. 


If you want to buy Schnauzers or other 
young dogs, we can give you the name of a 
man who never mutilates his dogs in any 
way. No ears trimmed, no tails cut off. 
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War or Christ 


ETWEEN these two, said the Rev. Dr. 

Harry Emerson Fosdick in a recent 
sermon I must make the choice of Christ. I 
have tried hard to weigh all the claims that 
War can put into the scales, but for me, 
War, never! These are not his exact words 
but they state his stand as for Christ and 
against War. Should another war get 
started through the folly, or wickedness of 
political or government leaders, we prophesy 
that multitudes would find their conscience 
forcing them to refuse utterly to take up 
arms. Can a Christian be loyal to his 
Master and go forth to kill his fellow-man 
who may also be a follower of the same 
Christ? Alas, what millions have been slain 
in the name of the Prince of Peace. 


One Close Shave too Many 


Douglas Baird of Pittsburgh, Pa., sends 
in the following clipping, taken from the 
Press of that city, and writes: 


“Tt requires no comment, in my opinion, 
for it speaks very eloquently for itself. It 
exemplifies that type of sportsmanship that 
you and your magazine are attempting to 
discourage. I doubt that you will meet with 
much success in your noble enterprise, for 
there are always some ‘men,’ with little 
right to that designation, who will insist 
on slaughtering the harmless and defense- 
less creatures of the forest as a pastime 
and recreation. This clipping may serve to 
deter some with a spark of humanity from 
mutilating their fellow animals.”’ 

ALFRED, ME., Nov. 23—A 200-pound, 
nine-point buck had many a close shave 
before Forrest Burbank finally bagged it. 
One antler had been shot off. There was 
a bullet hole through one ear. And one of 
the forelegs had been shot off at the knee. 
Evidently the deer had been traveling on 
three legs. 


A Heroic Woman 


The Annual Report of the Cheshire 
County (New Hampshire) Humane Society 
again brings before those of us who know 
her the strong, kind but fearless face of 
Mrs. Jennie B. Powers, the agent and in- 
vestigating officer of that organization. Year 
after year, no matter what storms sweep 
down over those remote stretches of country 
that lie about that section of the state, no 
matter how almost impossible the roads 
from snow or mud, she answers the call of 
suffering child or animal—an angel of mercy 
today, tomorrow a representative of the law 
that forbids all cruelty to man or beast. 
Compared with the world in which some of 
us serve our great cause, hers is small, but 
in personal sacrifice, in actual toil, in en- 
durance of hardship, in merit in the sight 
of Heaven, she outranks a multitude of us 
whose names are far more widely known. 
During the past year 73 children, some vic- 
tims of parents’ cruelty, some inmates of 
squalid and morally unfit homes, found in 
her a friend and deliverer. Unsheltered and 
unfed cattle, old and worn-out horses, lost, 
ill-treated dogs and cats and hungry birds 
have shared her ministries. Surely, “Of 
such is the Kingdom of Heaven.” 


Please remember the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. when making your will. 
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A Letter from Italy 


T. COL. OLIVETTI ALBERTO, 

dent of the Society for the Prote:tion 
of Animals, Torino, in a letter acknow odg- 
ing a slight service we were able to render 
him, writes: 

“I am sending you a brief summary «out 
the birds’, or wild animals’ sanctuary, |: tely 
decreed in Italy. Many other sanctu: vies 
will be decreed in the near future. The 
Mussolini Government is a very zoophile and 
humane government.” In his letter he en- 
closes this interesting but pathetic story of 
a pair of Tripoli swallows: 


Two swallows were building their nest 
under the architrave of a window in the 
house of 75 street of Tripoli, bringing from 
far balls of mud in their beaks. 

Their work was nearly finished when an 
unknown hand threw a stone which partly 
destroyed the nest. The two swallows took 
up their work, undaunted, and mended the 
part that was broken. 

Again the same cowardly hand damaged 
the nest; this, as on previous occasion, hap- 
pened at night. The following morning not 
only were the same two swallows hard at 
work repairing the damage done, but three 
other pairs were there helping. Evidently 
the swallow was in a hurry to lay her eggs 
and had begged some of her neighbors to 
help her. 

In a few hours the nest was completely 
restored, but unluckily even such wonder- 
ful work on the part of these brave little 
birds did not soften the heart of the brute. 
The next morning, early, Mrs. Scopecci, 
who lived in the same house, awakened by 
long and excited twitterings, opened the 
window and saw that the nest had been 
smashed to pieces and a number of swallows 
were flying about in front of the window in 
despair. 

The nest was not mended again and the 
swallows flew away. 

The Royal Society for Protection of 
Animals, will be able to trace the author of 
this brutal vandalism and, needless to say, 
he will be given a well-deserved lesson. 


The Squirrel Pays Well for 
His Meals 


There’s money in feeding peanuts to squir- 
rels—at least for socially prominent Mrs. 
Andrew O’Neill of Chestnut Hill. Mrs. 
O’Neill says one of the little animals ap- 
peared at her home and was given some 
peanuts. Several days later, it re-appeared 
and dropped a dollar bill—slightly chewed 
and wet, but still a dollar—at the door. 


Retired Workers’ Fund 


We are receiving gifts to the American 
Humane Education Society as a trust fund, 
the interest to be used for the benefit of 
field missionaries and others who have 
spent their lives in promoting humane 
education. 


We will welcome your contribution to 
this fund. Please make checks payable to 
Treasurer, American Humane Education 
Society, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, and 
specify that the amount contributed is for 
the Humane Education Trust Fund. 


Jo 


WILLIAM M. MORRILL, Assistant 
JANUARY, 1934 
FOR TERMS, see back cover. 
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Harry L. ALLEN Davip A. BOLTON 
Harvey R. FULLER Howarp WILLAND 
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County Prosecuting Officers 

HerRMAN N. DEAN, Boston 
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MONTHLY REPORT OF OFFICERS 


Miles traveled by humane officers. 12,395 
Cases investigated .............. ahd 
Animals examined .............. 
Number of prosecutions.......... 5 
Number of convictions .......... s 
Horses taken from work ......... 22 
Horses humanely put to sleep .... 111 
Small animals humanely put to 
Stock-yards and Abattoirs 
Animals inspected ............. 53,967 
Cattle, swine and sheep mented 
27 


The Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals has been 
remembered in the wills of Gertrude Allen 
of Canton, Elizabeth A. Lane of Springfield, 
Robert D. Holt of Newton, Fanny Grant 
Brown of Stafford, Conn., Annie E. Cameron 
of Killingly, Conn., and William Brewster 
of Newport, R. I. 


December 12, 1933. 


Remember the Mass. Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals in your will. 
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Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 
and 
Dispensary for Animals 


184 Longwood Avenue Telephone, Longwood 6100 


Veterinarians 
DAILEY, v. Mm. Chief of 
. SCHNEIDER, v. M. b., Asst. Chief 
. SCHROEDER, pb. v. M. 
. SCHNELLE, v. 
MUNSON, v. M. 
. BLAKELY, v. b. 


Harry L. ALLEN, Superintendent 


Springfield Branch 
53-57 Bliss Street, Springfield, Mass. 
THEODORE W. PEARSON, General Manager 
Veterinarians 


A. R. EVANS, V. M. D. 
H. L. SMEAD, D. V. M. | 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR NOVEMBER 
Including Springfield Branch 


Hospital Dispensary 
Cases entered 788 Cases 2,502 
Dogs 593 Dogs 2,060 
Cats 189 Cats 404 
Horses 3 Birds 32 
Birds 2 Rabbits 3 
Rabbit Horses 

Rat 1 


Operations 1,086 


Hospital cases since opening, Mar. 


Dispensary Cases 265,150 

The Month in the Springfield Branch 
Cases entered in Hospital ........... 82 
Cases entered in Dispensary ....... 307 


MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. IN THE 
COURTS 


Some Prosecutions in November 


For cruelly overdriving and beating a 
horse a defendant was fined $20. 

One who had charge and custody of a 
cow was arraigned for unnecessarily failing 
to provide animal with proper food, shelter 
and protection from the weather. He pleaded 
guilty and was sentenced to House of Cor- 
rection for three months. Sentence sus- 
pended for one year. 

For causing a horse to suffer unnecessa- 
rily by permitting it to lie upon the ground in 
a helpless condition after owner had been 
ordered to dispose of animal, defendant 
found guilty and case was continued to May 
18, 1934, for sentence. 

For cruelly mutilating two ica a bull 
and four calves by means of shotgun and 
axe, a defendant pleaded guilty. The case 
was continued for several days when he was 
adjudged criminally insane and committed 
to the State Farm at Bridgewater. 


Notice 


Will you help in securing humane meth- 
ods in the slaughter of our food animals? 
Then please send for copies of a summary 
of President Rowley’s address, entitled 
“The Great Cruelty,” upon this subject, 
delivered at the annual convention of the 
American Humane Association recently at 
Hartford, Connecticut. As many copies as 
you can wisely distribute will be sent Free. 
A postal card will bring them. 
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Protector of Wild Life 


R. WILLIAM TEMPLE HORNADAY, 
78, long time (1896-1926) director of 
New York’s Bronx Zoo, is a potent game 
protectionist and foe of hunters. Last week 
he wrote a letter to the New York Times 
supplementing a manifesto he had issued 
as “Director of Campaign Activities of the 
Permanent Wild Life Protection Fund,” 
which he organized in 1913. Excerpts: 
“In the U. S. the baiting of waterfowl to 
kill it, the treacherous and shameful use of 


International 


DR. WILLIAM TEMPLE HORNADAY 
No more baiting? No Live decoys? 


live decoys and the sale of game on the wing 
in the money-making ‘clubs’ of California 
and Illinois are three unfair methods which 
are very destructive to our waterfowl. 
Many organizations and individual defend- 
ers of game have protested against those 
three methods and appealed to President 
Roosevelt and Secretary Wallace to stop 
them at once, by the Federal hunting regu- 
lations now being formulated and soon to 
be proclaimed by the President.” 


In Nature’s Domain 


The editor and publisher of the Pueblo, 
Colorado, Indicator for many years, Mr. 
Patrick Byrnes, has found space to print 
many timely and instructive articles under 
the caption, “In Nature’s Domain.” Much 
of this useful information is reproduced in 
a pamphlet of twenty-four pages and is 
dedicated to the humane cause. Editor 
Byrnes writes about nature, wild life and 
the great out-doors always from the hu- 
mane standpoint. He richly deserves the 
thanks of all into whose hands this inter- 
esting compilation may come. 


More friends are needed to endow stalls 
and new kennels in the Angell Memorial 
Animal Hospital. Payments of thirty-five 


dollars for a kennel or seventy-five dollars 
for a stall will insure a suitable marker 
inscribed with donor’s name. Terms of per- 
manent endowment of free stalls and ken- 
nels will be given upon application to the 
Massachusetts S. P. C. A., 
Avenue, Boston. 


180 Longwood 
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anD MERCY TO 
Every LivinG 
CREATURE. 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell Incorporated 1889 


For rates of membership in both of our Societies 
see back cover. Checks should be made payable to 
Treasurer. 


Officers of the American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 

ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 

GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 

PEABODY, BROWN, ROWLEY & STOREY, Counsel 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 
JoHN R. MAcomMBER, Chairman, Chase Harris Forbes 
Corporation 
CHARLES G. BANCROFT, Vice-President, United Shoe 
Machinery Corporation 
Puiuie STocKTON, President, First National Bank of 
Boston 


Foreign Corresponding Representatives 


George B. Duff ..................Australia 
Luis Pareja Cornejo .............. Ecuador 
France 
Leonard T. Hawksley ............. Italy 
Mrs. Mary P. E. Nitobe .......... Japan 
Mrs. Marie C. E. Houghton....... Madeira 
Dr. A. T. Ishkanian .. ....Mexico 


Luther Parker ....... _...Philippine Islands 
Joaquin Julia ........ .... Spain 
Mrs. Alice W. Manning .......... Turkey 


Humane Press Bureau 
Mrs. Edith Washburn Clarke, Secretary 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston 


Field Workers of the Society 
Mrs. Alice L. Park, Palo Alto, California 
Mrs. Rachel C. Hogue, San Diego, California 
Mrs. Jennie R. Nichols, Tacoma, Washington 
James D. Burton, Oakdale, Tennessee 
Mrs. Katherine Weathersbee, Atlanta, Georgia 
Rev. F. Rivers Barnwell, Fort Worth, Texas 
Miss Blanche Finley, Richmond, Virginia 
Rev. John W. Lemon, Ark, Virginia 
Miss Lucia F. Gilbert, Boston, Massachusetts 
Mrs. Jennie R. Toomim, Chicago, Illinois 
Seymour Carroll, Columbia, S. C 


Field Representative 
Wm. F. H. Wentzel, M.S., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Field Lecturer in Massachusetts 
Ella A. Maryott 


News from Norway 


HE sixth meeting of the Scandinavian 
Animal Protection Union, which also 
includes Finland, was held in September at 
Lillehammer, Norway. Representatives from 
Norway, Sweden and Denmark were pres- 
ent. The following agenda were discussed: 
(a) The slaughter-house question in the 
four countries. A uniform law in all was 
advocated. 

(b) Transportation of cattle in autos 
was thoroughly sifted and common instruc- 
tions proposed. 

(c) Animal protection laws to be made 
homogeneous for all. 

(d) The game laws, night hunting, mini- 
mum age of hunters and prohibition of 
traps and snares. 

(e) Practical means to prevent the de- 
struction and economic loss of animals 
killed by fire. 

(f) The humane and economic protection 
of the reindeer against the ravages of the 
gadfly. 

The next meeting of the Union will be 
held in Copenhagen in 1934. 
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Tacoma Humane Society 


S the representative of the American 

Humane Education Society in the State 
of Washington, Mrs. Jennie R. Nichols of 
Tacoma has for a number of years carried 
on a constant and extensive program of hu- 
mane education. She has also been prom- 
inently identified with the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers and at pres- 
ent is national chairman of the committee 
on humane education. By virtue of this 
office she has come into contact with many 
thousands of homes and schools and leaders 
in the national councils. 

Mrs. Nichols is also active in the affairs 
of the local Humane Society, at the recent 
annual meeting of which a most interesting 
program was presented. Addresses were 
delivered by Dr. N. D. Showalter, state sup- 
erintendent of public instruction, and by 
Mrs. Kathryn Malstrom, now a state sena- 
tor and president of the Seattle Council 
P. T. A. The “winning feature” and “our 
star attraction,” writes Mrs. Nichols, was 
Patricia Houlihan, a little Seattle girl of 
thirteen, president of a Junior Humane So- 
ciety in her school since she was eight years 
old. Patricia took the platform and intro- 
duced her famous dog, “Arnold,” who is 
credited with saving the lives of twenty- 
eight persons and wears the Lincoln Gold 
Medal, hitherto rigidly reserved for human 
heroes. Then the young speaker, with poise 
and manner and earnestness comparable 
with her elders, told what humane educa- 
tion had done in her school. The girl and 
dog made a fine impression. At the luncheon 
following, given by Mrs. Nichols, several 
new memberships were received from among 
the guests, and a substantial donation for 
the work of the Society. 


Fez Monthly Report 


October, 1933 — 31 Days 


Daily average large animals 46 

Forage for same $66.40 
Daily average dogs 11.4 

Forage for same 9.20 
Put to sleep 23 3.10 
Transportation 13.00 
Wages, grooms, etc. 77.60 
Inspector’s Wages 24.15 
Superintendent’s salary 133.50 
Assistant’s salary 69.50 
Veterinary’s salary 22.25 
Motor allowance 14.00 
Sundries 27.45 


$460.15 
Entries: 8 horses, 12 mules, 15 donkeys. 
Exits: 11 horses, 16 mules, 26 donkeys. 


SUPT.’S NOTES: 70 Native Fondouks visited; 
10,749 animals inspected; 3,185 animals treated; and 
10 transferred to American Fondouk. 

Inspector’s Report of his patrolling the Souks and 
roads: 3,615 halted and inspected; 625 treated; and 
4 sent to our Fondouk. 

While the need of economy has obliged us 
to reduce the number of large animals re- 
ceived at the Fondouk, we have had, during 
September and October, more dogs than 
ever before to be cared for and fed. If we 
knew the future value of the dollar we 
might dare allow the number of horses, 
mules and donkeys to be increased to 80 
for the first three months of 1934. 


A Fine Slogan from Texas: 


BUILD 
Friendships 
Not Warships 
FOR NATIONAL 


DEFENSE 


Jan. ‘934 


For Primary Teacher: 


HE American Humane Educati..: 

ciety has just issued an entire]. new 
pamphlet of 48 pages, “An Early S?: +t to 
Kindness,” intended to be read |b: the 
teacher to the children in first and - cond 
grades, and to be used as a supplem tary 
reader in elementary schools. It is the work 
of Miss Lucia Fessenden Gilbert, «pert 
field representative of the Society, wi has 
been unusually successful in presenting 
humane education in rural schools of New 
England. Miss Gilbert treats her si jject 
in an original way, using familiar inci ents 
in the lives of the great but adding a store 
of valuable information in regard to the 
treatment of domestic animals, so presented 
as to captivate pupils of tender years. The 
text is illustrated with eighteen pictures, 
some of them full-page. Every teacher of 
the first and second grades should have a 
copy of this pamphlet in her desk. The 
price is only ten cents, postage free. Lib- 
eral discounts to Societies and school officials 
requiring large numbers. Address, Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society, 180 Long- 
wood Avenue, Boston. 


Humane Education 


N our April issue we reviewed, with 

praise, a gift book of the Millennium 
Guild compiled by its president, Mrs. M. 
R. L. Freshel, (Box 323, Ridgefield, Conn.) 
of which fifteen hundred have been distrib- 
uted. The book is titled, “Selections from 
Three Essays by Richard Wagner with 
Comment on a Subject of Such Importance 
to Humanity that it Constitutes an Issue in 
Ethics and Religion.” The compiler has to 
date received nearly one thousand grateful 
and appreciative letters, and we are. moved 
to refer again to this remarkable book by 
seeing some of these comments, of which we 
can give space to only four, but these from 
well-known men whose judgment is prized. 


William Howard Hay: “I am in receipt of 
your book, and wish to tell you that I 
think that you have created a master- 
piece. I believe that an unprejudiced read- 
ing of such a book as this will do more 
than all other things combined to hasten 
the time when people will appreciate the 
loss that we have suffered through the 
exploitation of the animal kingdom.” 

Former Gov. Percival P. Baxter: “You 
have done a great service to the cause of 
our sub-human friends. I doubt if there 
has ever been published a more valuable 
volume. It is monumental.” 

Edgar White Burrill: ‘Your book on Wag- 
ner with its alternate pages of humani- 
tarian quotations is not only the clever- 
est propaganda but also the finest thing 
that has been done for the animal cause.” 

The Rev. John Haynes Holmes: “I want to 
say that I have looked through the volume 
carefully. It is enormously impressive, in 
fact the most impressive testimony for 
the cause of anti-vivisection that I have 
ever seen.” 


We are pleased to have our own appreci- 
ation of this book so heartily endorsed. 


In making your will, please remember 
the American Humane Education Society 
of Boston, the first of its kind in the world. 
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“*Silverlocks”’ 


E wish we had space to tell the many 

remarkable characteristics of this 
beautiful creature that lived to enter his 
eighteenth year. His mistress, a great friend 
of our Society, tells us that birds were never 
afraid of him, would come and eat very 
near to him; he would even chase away 
from the birds any other cat that threatened 
their safety, and for other cats he cherished 
no friendship. 


Starlings and Sparrows 


The best and most emphatic defense of 
the starling and English sparrow yet seen 
is printed in Pennsylvania Game News, 
issued by the Commissioners. Conceding 
that at times they are a nuisance, the 
writer says: “It is the old story of all 
created things. Very few creatures are 
wholly bad. Before we can pass judgment, 
we must strike a balance to find whether 
we are better off with or without them.” 
He states that after examination of the 
stomachs of thousands of birds of various 
species, made by the Game Commission, the 
starling was found, because of its numbers, 
to be the Pennsylvania farmer’s best friend, 
with the English sparrow a close second. 
So far not a single starling in the insect- 
feeding season has been found subsisting on 
anything else. Japanese, cucumber, Mexican 
bean, Asiatic and willow-leaf beetles, al- 
falfa weevils and countless other pests are 
grist to the starling’s mill. After the Jap- 
anese beetle has grounded for the year, 
examination of a fresh batch of stomachs 
showed the food had been the injurious 
clover weevil. Nor, says the authority, do 
starlings drive away other birds. Starlings, 
robins, grackles and doves were watched for 
months nesting within a few feet of each 
other in perfect amity. The only bird none 
would allow near was the brown thrasher. 

—Animaldom 


Annuity Bonds 


Many men and women, lovers of animals, 
are getting both happiness and material 
comfort from our two Societies’ Annuity 
Bonds. These bonds are absolutely safe 
and yield a return according to one’s 
age. They make their appeal ordinarily to 
people over 40 years of age. Send to 180 
Longwood Ave., Boston, for full details. 
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Kindness to Animals 


ALBERT W. BARTLETT 


ANY inmates of the Massachusetts 

State prison have pet animals—dogs, 
cats galore, tame mice, and scores of 
pigeons, all of whom thrive and live a life 
of pleasure and happiness on the love and 
focd given them by their masters. Every 
day inmates share their rations with the 


pets they are caring for. A favorite saying , 


is, “Look at ‘Mike,’ the Extension cat, doing 
life and doesn’t know it. He is happy as a 
lark all day long.” 

On the small plaza between the prison 
storehouse and the Cherry Hill section of 
the prison, hundreds of pigeons assemble 
three times a day to receive their food ra- 
tion from the hands of Tom, their prisoner 
friend. Tom stands in the center of the 
plaza surrounded by his feathered friends. 
He extends an arm, palm of hand up. At 
once a beautiful homing pigeon flies up to 
light on his hand and feed from it. Other 
pigeons flutter about his knees, waiting 
for a chance to rest on Tom’s hand for a 
share of the food. A fine exhibition of love 
and understanding between their pal, Tom, 
and his friends who love and trust him. 

A short time ago, a runner from one of 
the prison shops in passing along the drive- 
way between the factory building and the 
high prison wall, picked up a badly in- 
jured pigeon which was lying in the road- 
way. He took it up to “Doc,” a well-known 
friend of all animals. Doc put a splinter on 
the broken leg and wing, and made a large- 
sized wire cage so that the bird would be safe 
and comfortable. At first the bird pecked 
at the hand while being fed. It was fright- 
ened and afraid, but Doc’s kind, soothing 
voice soon overcame its fear. Little by 
little it became tame and gentle so that it 
permitted being petted and handled. No 
baby ever had more careful nursing. A 
complete recovery was made and the pigeon 
is now back with its companions that roost 
on the roof of Cherry Hill, waiting patient- 
ly for Tom to appear with a handful of 
grain. 


The Brown or Tree Creeper 


FERN BERRY 


F some day when you are taking a winter 

stroll through the orchard, along the tree- 
lined streets or across country, you should 
notice a tiny bird no larger than a wren but 
with invisible legs and feet and with a tail 
pointed like that of a woodpecker, you will 
know that you have seen a tree creeper or 
brown creeper. 

It would be hard to estimate the amount 
of good this bird does to the farmer or or- 
chardist each year. You must watch every 
moving thing closely in order to see a brown 
creeper. Like a tiny shadow this little bird 
goes about its food hunting. With tail 
pressed closely against the rough bark of 
some great tree it moves jerkily up, up, up, 
in a zig-zag line, until it is lost in the 
branches above. Soon you will hear a lisp- 
ing note, “seet-seet-seet,” and the tiny 
bird will drop or shoot from the top of one 
tree to the roots of another and begin the 
labor of searching for insects, eggs, cocoons 
and other “goodies” of the bird appetite. 

The creeper has an awl-like, curved bill 
which is just right for probing into the crev- 
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ices in search of food. He has no other 
food than the matter found beneath the 
bark and hidden away in the creases and 
he sings no song but the thin, lisping ‘“seet- 
seet-seet.” 

In late May or early June the brown 
creeper builds a fairy-like nest beneath a 
sheet of loosened bark in the deep, cool 
woods, and here it is that the eggs, faintly 
speckled with brown on creamy white, are 
laid and the young birdlings reared. 

One must have sharp eyes to spy the 
creeper, but a study of the habits of this 
tiny brown elfin-like bird is well worth the 
time and trouble. 


The Beasts at Judgment 


“And he was there in the wilderness forty days ... 
and was with the wild beasts .. .” Mark 1:13 
We are the friendly beasts— 
We knew this Jesus well. 
Full forty days and nights 
The Lord with us did dwell. 


Lean limb and padded paw, 
We followed in his track— 

And not a claw unsheathed 
And not a lip writhed back! 


We watched with gentle eyes 
When down he laid him; 

No jackal in the land 
Would have betrayed him! 


Our tongues had licked the dust 
From his worn sandal— 

We brought our round-eyed young 
For him to fondle. 


Lion and leopard and wolf— 
We would have ministered to him. 
We were the friendly beasts— 
His own kind slew him! 


SARA HENDERSON Hay in Christian Science 
Monitor 


ESKIMO SLEDGE DOG 
Hudson Bay Country 
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Bird Life at Sea 
Many Storm-tossed Waifs Find Safety 
on Passing Vessels 


ARTHUR HAYES 


HAT trans-Atlantic flying-is not en- 

tirely confined to aviators and seagulls, 
is a fact that was recently brought to my 
attention by the feathered actors in this 
little drama. The vessel to which I was 
attached had been trading steadily between 
the little island of Curacao, in the Dutch 
West Indies, and Fall River, Massachusetts, 
and we usually completed a round trip be- 
tween these two places in twenty days. On 
the run between Mona Passage and Block 
Island, it was a rare voyage indeed that we 
did not have one or more birds land on the 
ship, seemingly glad of the temporary haven 
our vessel afforded them. Distance to the 
nearest point of land over this route ranges 
from 250 to 500 miles, so it is interesting 
to speculate on the reasons for the birds 
being so far from their natural haunts. 
The instinct of self-preservation is highly 
developed in animal and bird life, so it 
appears doubtful that birds would set off 
on a purely adventurous flight across such 
a large body of water as the Atlantic. There- 
fore, a reasonable supposition is that in 
winging their way north or south over the 
coast line, they are caught in a strong off- 
shore breeze, and, unable to land, are carried 
out to sea. The evidence seems to support 
this latter theory, as I have observed that 
during and after strong winds from the 
north-west quadrant, their numbers were 
greatly multiplied. 

The smaller birds seemed to predominate, 
and I recall seeing at various times, robins, 
sparrows, meadow-larks, snipe, and thrush, 
to mention some of the North American 
species that I was able to recognize on sight, 
in addition to many tropical birds with 
which I was unfamiliar. Among the larger 
birds, I have seen hawks, eagles, crows, car- 
rier pigeons, and a crane. One flock, con- 
sisting of some two dozen birds of the same 
species, boarded us at a point two hundred 
miles north of Haiti and stayed on and 
about the ship for four days, or until we 
had moved in fairly close to the American 
coast. They had gray and black striped 
backs with yellow breasts and looked not 
unlike canaries, possibly a little larger. 

One characteristic seemed to be common 
to nearly all the species: tameness, and, in 
this connection, it seems to me somewhere 
in the dim past I have viewed a painting 
that showed a snake, a hare, and a cat, 
huddled close together on a log, im a flooded 
area; suggesting, I suppose, that while the 
primal instinct is uppermost, ancient en- 
mities are forgotten. As I say, the birds 
after an hour or two aboard proved quite 
tame, flying and perching in and about the 
officers’ rooms and the crew’s quarters and 
in a short time feeding out of hand. An- 
other favorite gathering place for them was 
the galley, which proved they knew their 
onions, or I should say, their crumbs. 

On one occasion, a chipper little fellow 
afforded some comedy relief. He was pure 
gray over all with legs about three inches 
long, and larger than a Wilson’s snipe. The 
sailors had dubbed him “Pete.” Pete stayed 
with us a week, getting free passage from 
Haiti to the States, and became quite tame 
en route, fussing and fretting about the 
sailors as they played cards, and perching 
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DOWNY WOODPECKER AT FEAST 


Suet placed under the bark or in holes 
in tree trunks will attract this active little 
bird. He will rid your trees of harmful 
insects. 
on their shoulders. 

On the second day Pete was aboard, he 
had stepped into a bucket of black paint, 
and this gave him the appearance of wear- 
ing a pair of black socks. As I watched him 
hopping about the deck, he would pause 
oceasionally and lift first one and then 
the other leg, and examine them closely, at 
the same time (so it seemed to this ob- 
server) shaking his head, as though ex- 
pressing doubt that he would ever be the 
same again. 

Seagulls seldom board and ride vessels 
along the Atlantic coast, and in this re- 
spect they are different from their Pacific 
Ocean brethren. It is not unusual along the 
Pacific coast to have as many as fifteen or 
twenty gulls perched about the vessel at 
the same time, and south of Cape Cor- 
rientes, one sees many of them perched on 
the backs of giant turtles, of which there is 
a plentiful supply in that vicinity. 

A homing pigeon boarded our ship re- 
cently, when we were some five hundred 
miles from the nearest point of land. He flew 
directly into the chart room, and landed on 
the chart table, apparently exhausted. We 
kept him aboard until we were within sight 
of Block Island, then released him. He 
took position again on the bridge, and re- 
fused to leave the ship until we had passed 
inside Narragansett Bay. Then, taking the 
air, he circled the ship twice, and made off 
in the general direction of Boston. 

Looking back over eighteen years spent 
in traveling the sea lanes of the world, it 
is nice that I am able to say that I can re- 
call no instance in which birds seeking 
sanctuary at sea have been ill-treated, im- 
prisoned, or otherwise molested. In fact, I 
can safely say that the very opposite is 
true, and this is, I submit, as it should be. 


Jan. 


“Helix” and “‘ Felix’’ 


Being the Saga of the Clan Hortensis; 
New England’s Oldest Family 


KADRA MAYSI 


PON a recent visit to historic and 

aristocratic Boston, it was my privi- 
lege to meet two surviving members of this 
city’s oldest family—a family whose lineage 
is traced beyond that of any passenger upon 
the Mayflower’s illustrious sailing list. 

I made the acquaintance of “Helix’’ and 
“Felix” in a drawing room at Jamaica 
Plain, whence they had come, by automo- 
bile, from Duxbury Beach. They appear to 
be twins in size; but one is blond, the other 
dark, one is vivacious and the other lan- 
guorous. 

Possibly, the last qualities are governed 
by temperature. For “Helix” and “Felix” 
are snails—of the rare variety Helix Hor- 
tensis—and they live in a glass bow! and 
enjoy lettuce both in and out of season. 

Duxbury Beach, on the South Shore, and 
Magnolia Beach, on the North Shore, 
are—so far as naturalists know—the only 
places in all the world where the Helix 
Hortensis is now found alive. In Norway 
and Spitzbergen, geologists discover them 
as fossils. But, under the New England 
pines, close by Massachusetts Bay, they live 
and love today—and (for all we know) 
laugh. 

They are land snails, not sea snails. How, 
then, did they cross the Atlantic? 

The answer is that they crossed, not At- 
lantic, but Atlantis. 

Eons ago, by a lost continent now sunk 
beneath the steamship lanes, Helix Horten- 
sis pioneers walked, dry shod, from Europe 
to America. 

Who knows what sent that first adven- 
turer out toward the setting sun? Perhaps 
Spitzbergen and Norway were overpopu- 
lated. Perhaps some bold snail spirit heard 
a voice: “Go west, young man.” Perhaps the 
trail was broken by a disappointed lover or 
a disgraced leader of the clan. 

We shall never know; for the Helix Hor- 
tensis—whatever their sins may be—have 
never been known to discuss family affairs 
with outsiders. 

There was a third member when these 
aristocrats moved from Duxbury; and this 
third was recently taken, by autobus, from 
Boston to California. If he (or she) wrote 
back to his (or her) brothers (or sisters), 
the letter would, assuredly, read somewhat 
like this: 

“Think, my dears, of any self-respecting 
snail crossing a whole continent in six days! 
Times have changed—and for the worst— 
since our ancestors emigrated from Scan- 
dinavia. Do you not remember that our 
great-grandfather told us that his great- 
great-grandfather told him that crossing 
Lost Atlantis took exactly six centuries? In 
a family as old as ours, a few cycles are 
mere interlude. For the last ten thousand 
years, the heraldic device of the Helix Hor- 
tensis has been: vert, an iceberg lettuce 
leaf, rampant, with our motto, in Icelandic, 
traced beneath: More haste, less speed; but 
we get there just the same.” 


Our readers are urged to clip from “Our 
Dumb Animals’ various articles and re- 
quest their local editors to republish. 


Copies so mutilated will be made good by 
us upon application. 
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White Loveliness Moves 
North 


ROBERT PRICE 


URING the summer of 1933 the states 
D north of the Ohio River saw the larg- 
est egret invasion in many years. Thous- 
ands of these beautiful white herons, which 
normally belong to a more southerly range, 
were seen in the northern states during the 
summer months. Reports have come from 
as far north as Toledo, where twenty-five 
were seen at one time. 


These birds are chiefly the young of the 
handsome American egret, one of the larg- 
est of our native herons. They have nearly 
all been reared below the Mason and Dix- 
on’s line, many of them as far south, no 
doubt, as the Gulf. After leaving their par- 
ents, however, the full-grown fledglings usu- 
ally scatter widely, and this year, because 
of the extensive drought in the mid-west 
which dried up many of the streams and 
ponds within their normal feeding range, 
they wandered much farther north than 
usual. 


These white herons were reported in Ohio 
as early as July 29 and continued commonly 
throughout August and September. Almost 
every small stream or pond had its egret 
visitor, often several. Some of the larger 
bodies of water had them in generous sized 
groups. At Youngstown, Ohio, as many as 
fifty were seen in one day. 


The American egrets are showy creatures 
because of their dazzling white plumage set 
off by a jet-black bill and bright yellow legs, 
and because of their large size almost 
equaling that of their cousins, the great 
blue herons. They are a combination of 
grotesqueness and grace. Often when stalk- 
ing these birds, I have burst out laughing 
at the seeming awkwardness of the long 
necks which almost tie knots in themselves, 
probing for fish and frogs or grabbing at 
some dangling spider. But a moment later 
I have thrilled with admiration as the 
gangling bird would settle back among the 
reeds into an exhibition of exquisitely per- 
fect stream-line poise or would float off into 
the blue with the magic ease of limitless 
grace. 


The American egrets and their even love- 
lier cousins, the snowy egrets of the south, 
are now once more regaining the numbers 
lost only a few years ago when their plu- 
mage was a prized item in fashionable mil- 
linery. The cruel story of parent birds slain 
by the hundreds while the young perished 
in the nests, because the coveted plumes 
were finest only during the brooding sea- 
son, is a tale already too well known for 
repetition here. Thanks to American bird 
lovers, both species have been saved from 
extinction. 


But even yet the egrets suffer. Their 
conspicuous size and color and the little 
trouble with which they may be stalked 
make them easy targets for thoughtless and 
unscrupulous shooters, in spite of the fact 
that state and federal laws throw a heavy 
protection about them. Only this summer 
after having let myself be lured by one of 
the handsome birds for nearly a whole 
afternoon, I felt in the end that my time 
had been indeed well spent when I happened 
along just in time to save the unsuspecting 
bird from a neighbor’s pistol. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


“T hadn’t never seen one of them ‘cranes’ 
before,” he explained, “and I wanted a 
better look at it.” 

There still exist a large number of people 
who, when they see a new or unusual bird 
or animal in the wild, think only of gaining 
possession of it, dead or alive—usually dead! 


Not Guilty 


“The lady says you deliberately urged 
your dog to attack her; that you called 
out to him: ‘Seize her! Seize her!’ ” 

“Good heavens, officer, nothing of the 
kind! I was merely calling him off. Cesar 
is his name.” —Boston Transcript 


Attention is called to the humane films, 
“On Behalf of Animals” and ‘The Bell of 
Atri,” described in the advertising pages of 
this issue. 


Toa Little Gray Bird 


MRS. H. A. DANNECKER 


I sought a boisterous waterfall 

That hissed and grumbled as it came 
Through heaps of rocks twict cliffs so tall, 
For I was weary; nothing tame 

Could still the tumult in my heart; 

There seemed to be no peace for me. 

I hoped in this rude place apart 

To find a wild, crude sympathy. 


I prayed. The water charged and roared. 
It seemed, indeed, a fearsome thing. 
But light above my head there soared 
A wee gray bird on dainty wing. 
Then swooping near, it came to rest 
Upon «a slender, drooping bough 
That hung within the rising mist 
Above the fall; I wondered how 

It could sit there so fearlessly. 

And then it sang a lilting air 

As gaily and as cheerily 

As though there were no danger near. 


I found the answer to my prayer 

In that sweet song, I learned that peace 
Could dwell within in spite of care 

That chafes and frets and will not cease. 
And ever since that troubled day 

I hold in grateful memory 

The bird that came to sing and sway 
Above the tumult, blithe and free. 
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A Gift to Ohio’s Outdoors 


NE of the most beautiful wild-life sanc- 
tuaries in the country is being devel- 
oped by Beman G. Dawes, brother of former 
Vice-president Charles G. Dawes, at his 
three-hundred-acre estate known as 
“Daweswood” near Newark, Ohio. Dawes- 
wood Arboretum is Mr. Dawes’ personal 
hobby, and he is sparing no expense in 
bringing it to the point of greatest beauty 
and usefulness. The preserve is not only 
to serve the wild life of Ohio, but is also 
to become an inspiring national memorial. 
Mr. Dawes first decided in 1917 to devote 
his tract of beautiful rolling hills over- 
looking the Licking Valley to the conserva- 
tion of wild life. At that time the land was 
already well supplied with a fine growth of 
native shrubs and hardwoods which have 
been carefully preserved. Since then thou- 
sands of new trees have been added. In 
1924 as many as 25,000 were planted at 
one time, and there were subsequent plant- 
ings on a large scale in 1926 and 1928. 

Two nationally famous cartoonists have 
done valuable service in the interests of 
conservation. They are John T. McCutcheon 
and William Ireland. The latter is especi- 
ally revered by bird lovers in Ohio for the 
long battle which his clever pen has fought 
in the interests of the state’s bob-whites. 
“The Little Old Lady in the Paisley Shawl” 
Ireland calls the quail. When the “Little 
Old Lady” was promoted to the Ohio song- 
bird list in 1915, Ireland was largely re- 
sponsible because of his inimitable cartoons 
in the Columbus Dispatch, the state’s larg- 
est newspaper, which had won the sym- 
pathies of the Ohio public. The large coveys 
of bob-whites which wander happily through 
the lovely stretches of “Daweswood” must 
hold in special veneration the tree there 
which commemorates their benefactor. Just 
now when the welfare of Ohio quail is wax- 
ing a bit precarious again because of a 
strong hunters’ lobby in the state legisla- 
ture, Ireland’s cartoons may again turn the 
tide of public sentiment. 

In order to insure the preservation of 
the tract, the owner had deeded it in per- 
petuity to a group of trustees with a corps 
of foresters provided to care for the sanc- 
tuary in accordance with all the latest de- 
velopments in scientific forestry. Cabins 
and lodges are being built, and a museum 
has been established. 

On October 20 a 
ten-acre plot at the 
sanctuary was dedi- 
cated by Governor 
George White of Ohio, 
together with a party 
of state and federal 
officials, as an experi- 
mental forest which 
will be operated by 
the state department 
of forestry. Here for 
sometime the forest- 
ers have been experi- 
menting with every 
tree known in the 
temperate zone. Some 
10,000 seedlings have 
been planted. The re- 
sults are expected to 
be of assistance in 
conservation pro- 
grams throughout the 
country. 


Keystone View Co. 


THE CAT AND THE ROBIN — A RARE FRIENDSHIP 
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The Band of Merry 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 

GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 

E. A. MARYOTT, State Organizer 
PLEDGE 

I will try to be kind to all living creatures and 
try to protect them from cruel usage: 

The American Humane Education Society will send 
to every person who forms a band of Mercy of thirty 
members, and sends the name chosen for the Band and 
the name and post-office address of the president who 
has been duly elected, special Band of Mercy literature 
and a gilt badge for the president. 

See inside front cover for prices of literature and 
Band of Mercy supplies. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


Seven hundred and eighty-six new Bands 
of Mercy were reported during November. 
Of these, 202 were in Massachusetts, 176 in 
Illinois, 99 in Vermont, 88 in Georgia, 53 in 
Virginia, 46 in Pennsylvania, 32 in Rhode 
Island, 31 in North Carolina, 29 in Texas, 
19 in South Carolina, six in Tennessee, and 
one each in Arkansas, Florida, New York, 
West Virginia, and Argentina. 


Total number Bands of Mercy organized 
by Parent American Society, 198,078 


Bird Perches in the Garden 


ANY of the plants commonly grown 
in gardens require the support and 
guidance of stakes. Ordinarily, the stakes 
are made just long enough for the primary 
purpose; but by giving them greater height 
an excellent secondary purpose may be 
served—attraction for birds. The stakes do 
not have to be of extreme height, but the 
higher they are the better. The prech, some 
small landing place that our flying friends 
will find convenient, is of more importance. 
An imitation bird on the perch is the 
best of all attractions; most kinds of birds 
are gregarious. And the size and colors 
should be true to nature. Draw the bird’s 
picture on a pine board, then cut it out 
with a keyhole saw—or take the job to a 
planing mill. Screw the bird to the perch. 
Suppose you choose the goldfinch; you 
will need two paints, canary-yellow and 
black. A coat of varnish will give a last- 
ing finish, but spar varnish should be used, 
so as to stand the rain and sun. Paint the 
stake a grass green. L. E. EUBANKS 


Squirrel Converts Hunter 


Charles A. Pelkey of West St., Ware, a 
veteran hunter and fisherman, while boat- 
ing on Beaver Lake, picked up a gray 
squirrel and gave the animal a ride. Be- 
cause of the confidence shown by the 
squirrel, Mr. Pelkey said he would never 
again shoot another of the species. He was 
in the center of the lake when he noticed a 
gray squirrel in the water, headed for the 
west shore of the half-mile-wide pond. He 
had never seen one of these creatures 
attempt such a swim, and curious to see the 
finish, he followed. The squirrel seemed 
in difficulty, and apparently realizing it 
could not make the shore, turned and swam 
directly for the boat. Mr. Pelkey took the 
nearly exhausted animal into the boat, 
where it quickly recovered and sat quietly 
until the boat reached shore, when it left 
without undue haste and scampered into the 
woods. —Boston Globe 


OUR 


DUMB 
Get Somebody Else 


Arranged from PAUL LAWRENCE DUNBAR 


The Lord had a job for me, but I had so 
much to do, 

I said, “You get somebody else or wait ’till 
I get through.” 

I don’t know how the Lord came out—no 
doubt He got along— 

But I felt kind o’ sneakin’ like! I knew 
I'd done God wrong. 


One day I needed the Lord—needed Him 
right away; 

But He never answered me at all, and I 
could hear Him say 

Down in my accusin’ heart, “Child, I’ve got 
too much to do; 

YOU get somebody else, or wait ’till I get 
through.” 


Now when the Lord has a job for me, I 
never try to shirk. 

I drop what I have on hand and do the 
Lord’s good work; 

And my affairs can run along or wait ’till 
I get through. 

Nobody else can do the work that God 
has marked out for you. 


“‘Our Animals” of Australia 


“Our Animals” is the title of a new 
humane publication issued by the Victorian 
Society for the Protection of Animals, Mel- 
bourne, Australia. The initial number (Sep- 
tember) of sixteen pages with illustrated 
front cover in colors contains many con- 
tributed articles of merit and information 
of instructive value relating to the work of 
the Society which has functioned success- 
fully for the past sixty-two years. We ex- 
tend a cordial greeting and best wishes to 
our distant contemporary and bespeak for 
it a wide circulation both at home and 
abroad. 


ANIMALS 


Jan. 


Tall Jobs for Cats 


Editorial in Christian Science Monitor 


HESE are vast days. Conceptics of 

the universe have broadened tr: ven- 
dously, and even cats are taking on th. big- 
ger point of view. If cats with hon s in 
skyscrapers could be built on propor. onal 
scale, they would be as tall as giraffes But 
while buildings grow taller, cats’ wh. kers 
stay just as close to the floor as ever and 
cats’ duties have skyrocketed. 

The cat patrol used to be limited t: two 
or three floors and the cellar. Now i: may 
extend to thirty or sixty stories and ore, 
Even the cellar has lost its simplicity. Sky- 
scrapers usually possess several sub-iase- 
ments besides the regular ones. 

Yet skyscraper cats take their new re- 
sponsibilities easily, according to their 
friends of the building staff. One big 
yellow fellow with a beat of thirty-nine 
stories in Chicago specializes on its sub- 
terranean domain and on the twenty-fifth 
floor. That floor contains a fashionable 
restaurant. The steward counts on the cat 
for protection and rewards it fittingly. The 
cat, riding up in the elevator, will get off 
at no floor except the twenty-fifth. Hay- 
ing done guard duty there it descends by 
elevator to resume its operations in the 
four-storied cellar. 

The main thing evidently is not to get 
worried about what a cat has to do. If a 
cat started to think of all the rooms in 
which there might be mice, and all the 
basements in which there were sure to be, it 
could rarely purr again. But, on the con- 
trary, it philosophically ignores non-essen- 
tials and lives up to its reputation for in- 
dependence. 


It is the unnatural, abnormal tricks ani- 
mals are compelled to perform that were 
taught them in a school of cruelty. First 
and foremost it has been the purpose of the 
Jack London Club to put an end to them. 


Pee 


IS THERE AN OLDER HORSE IN MASSACHUSETTS? 


“Roger,” 43 years old, owned by Alfred Wayland Cutting, Wayland, Mass. The 
horse still carries Mr. Cutting in carryall or sleigh on his two-mile trip to the village 
post-office at least once a day. Both are very fond of children. Roger was formerly on 
a milk team for 20 years. He has always had the best of care. 
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Relief for Winter Birds 


UR winter birds have their time of depression during the 

cold winter months when ice and snow cover their food 
supply. Now that relief is the order of the day, let us also give 
a little relief to our winter birds. Careful observation has 
shown me how hard they must work for their winter food, and 
they too need relief, even as you and I. 

Take the crumbs and leavings from your table and place 
them out-of-doors where the birds can find them. Scatter 
grain and seeds on window-ledges and other suitable places. 
A cabbage head hung somewhere out-of-doors will satisfy 
the birds’ hunger for something green. If you live near or 
on a farm, a sheaf of grain placed on some accessible point 
will cause a commotion. 

Why not place a feeding-table for the birds in some sheltered 
nook near your home and watch your dinner guests? You 
will be surprised at the number of visitors you will have, and 
how hungry they are. Having fed once, they will return day 
after day, bringing more birds with them. Watch them care- 
fully and you will note that they will not eat everything at 
ence but will fly away with the larger pieces of food. These 
pieces are stored away for future use, possibly in some hollow 
tree or underneath some loose bark. They, too, know the ne- 
cessity of an extra food supply. These little winter birds add 
life and joy to dull winter days. Don’t forget him when King 
Winter reigns. CONRAD O. PETERSON 
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HOW MANY CATS CAN YOU FIND HIDDEN IN THIS PICTURE? (P. F. Volland & Co., Chicago) 


Inseparable Friends 


T= cream-colored pony, “Rocco,” and the woolly brown 
poodle, “Don,” had a long, happy life together on their 
moor beside the sounding sea. The two animals were insepa- 
rable pals. The poodle loved to follow his pal, the buckskin 
pony, and to frolic through the fields and paths with him, or 
: to follow the pony cart through long hours. Occasionally 
he would run ahead under the pony’s nose, and the pony 
would nudge him tenderly. Neither his little mistress nor 
her mother could go into the garden for a minute without 
seeing a brown head peering from behind a bush to see if 
they were going for a walk. He lived to be twelve. 

Don had some cute tricks of his own, but his little mis- 
tress hated the idea of cruelly forcing animals to do tricks. 
So neither he nor Rocco were ever made to perform to fur- 
nish amusement for people. One funny thing Don would do 
was to lie on his back like a bear and comb his brown curly 
face with his paws. Every morning he licked the pony’s 
nose as if he were giving him a good-morning kiss. 

Rocco was a bright Shetland pony that voyaged direct 
from the Shetland Islands, shortly after his birth in 1900. 
He was very small and had a very affectionate disposition. 
Somewhere he had learned to shake hands. He lived to be 
thirty-three years of age. The picture shows the two pets 
with their mistress, Marieanne Morrill of Gloucester, Mass. 


Two Men and Their Horses 


If you saw a man with a nice fat horse, 
And then another you'd see, 

Whose horse was afraid and looked very poor— 
Which horse would you rather be? 


And then suppose, in the whole wide world, 
There were no men but these two, 

Which man would you choose to be your friend, 
Which one would be kind and true? 


ETHEL FAIRMONT in “Rhymes for Kindly Children,” 
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New Medals for Posters 


N entirely new medal has been especi- 
A ally designed for the Massachusetts 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals to offer in the annual school prize 
poster contest, which will be conducted along 
the lines of previous years. The 1934 medal 
is round, two inches in diameter, and shows 
the angel of mercy holding a torch in her 
right hand and the scales of justice in her 
left hand. At her feet appear a horse, a dog 
and a cat. Bronze medals will be awarded as 
first prizes, silver medals as second. : Sub- 
scriptions to Our Dumb Animals will be 
given for honorable mention. As usual, these 
prizes will be distributed freely throughout 
the various schools competing in the con- 
test. Last year there were 1,551 medals and 
1,172 subscriptions awarded. 

Full particulars of the 1934 contest are 
given only in the special circular which may 
be obtained from the Secretary of the So- 
ciety, but a summary of them follows: 

1. The contest is open to public or paro- 
chial schools of grammar or high grade in 
Massachusetts only, closes positively March 
26, 1934, results to be announced as near Be 
Kind to Animals Week, April 16-21, as pos- 
sible. During that week, and the week fol- 
lowing, the best of the posters will be on 
exhibition in the Boston Public Library, 
Copley Square. 

2. No more than five posters may be 
submitted from any one room, teachers to 
make the selection from all that are made 
under their direction. 

3. Kindness to animals should be the 
theme, preferably with a brief motto. The 
more original the design, the better. 

4. Pencil or crayon, pen and ink, cut- 
out paper (original, not magazine covers, 
etc.), silhouette, water-colors or charcoal 
may be used. Color adds greatly to the ef- 
fectiveness. 

5. DRAWINGS, ON CARDBOARD OR 
HEAVY PAPER, MAY BE NOT LESS 
THAN 12 x 18 INCHES, NOR MORE 
THAN 18 x 24 INCHES, and should be 
SHIPPED FLAT (never rolled), all charges 
prepaid, to reach the MASSACHUSETTS 
S. P. C. A., not later than March 26, 1934, 
preferably earlier. 

6. In the upper right-hand corner, on 
the back of each poster, must be written, 
legibly, the contestant’s name, WITH FULL 
HOME ADDRESS, also name and address 
of the school, number of the grade, and 
name of the teacher. 

7. All posters receiving prizes become the 
property of the Society. 

8. Address all posters plainly, Secretary, 
Massachusetts S. P. C. A., 180 Longwood 
Avenue, Boston. 
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Any Dog 
BLANCHE OUELLETTE 


HEN we see how pre-eminently dogs 

embody the elements of companion- 
ship, gratitude, and loyalty, it is difficult to 
understand why they are sometimes—I 
should say often—disliked. Dogs possess 
those three virtues which we expect from 
our friends, but so often fail to receive. 

How rare are the friends who will stand 
by us in adversity—and perhaps in dis- 
grace; how many there are who importune 
us with avowals of friendship when all is 
well with us! How many deny us their com- 
panionship when we are most desolate; and 
how few show us gratitude for the help 
which, impotent though we may be, we gave 
to the best of our ability! 

When all the world seems to have turned 
against you, and your fondest hopes are 
black as night; when you have been hurt by 
heedless humans, and it seems as though all 
were traitors; when you feel that there is 
no one whom you can call “friend”; then 
go to your faithful dog for consolation. Take 
his willing head between your hands, place 
it beside your cheek, and, in a confidential 
tone whisper your tale of woe into his alert 
ear. He will know by the sadness of your 
voice that all is not well, and his deep brown 
eyes, so pathetic and appealing, will carry a 
sadness in harmony with your own. He will 
even want to lick your face, but that is not 
permissible. Perhaps, if you realize how 
eagerly he is offering you the deepest sym- 
pathy and consolation of which he is cap- 
able, you will allow him to lick your hands 
just a bit. Hold him tightly and tell him 
again and again, having no fear that he 
will become impatient or bored, for as long 
as you are sad your little friend will be 
likewise. 

If you should be happy, however, and 
speak to him in cheerful tones, then watch 
him gambol, and listen to his joyous little 
yelps. His eyes fairly shine with mischiev- 
ous lights radiating the love of living. He 
is anxious to join in your merrymaking for 
he is happy when you are. 

If necessity should oblige you to leave 
him for some time, he will become listless, 
will refuse food, the while he anxiously lis- 
tens for the familiar sound of your foot- 
steps or welcoming whistle. But, oh! the 
mad joy on your return! The ceaseless 
leaping! The joyous barking! Note his rest- 
lessness and see how closely he watches 
when you step to the door for a moment. 
He is afraid that you will leave him again. 

Should you be maliciously attacked, your 
dog will fight for you with all the strength 
in his wiry body, for he is fighting for the 
one that is all the world to him. 


In making 


TO OUR FRIENDS 


your will, kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our Society is “The 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals”; that it is the second 
incorporated (March, 1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in the country, 
and that it has no connection with any other similar Society. 

Any bequest especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 
should, nevertheless, be made to The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals “for the use of the Hospital,’’ as the Hospital is not incorporated but is the 
property of that Society and is conducted by it. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


I give to The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals (or 
to The American Humane Education Society), the sum of 
dollars (or, if other property), describe the property). 


Jan. 1934 


To me, every dog on the street is 2 poten- 
tial friend, for if it is at all possible, I 
eventually win him over. In my own neigh- 
borhood everybody’s dog is mine, in the 
sense that they are all my friends. They 
greet me with enthusiasm which I return 
with a pat and a few friendly words 

In my dreams of the future, I see myself 
surrounded by dogs. A big Saint Bernard 
over there near the door, a police do, close 
by that window watching the antic. of g 
Pekingese on the sill, a white poodle scamp- 
ering wildly with a small terrier, while, 
best of all, close beside me on my big chair, 
sits a large yellow and white dog. He is a 
mixture of collie and shepherd, and a liy- 
ing memento of “Jimmie,” the dog that I 
loved the most, but lost. 


Where Elk Are Protected 


On the S. N. Leek ranch near Jackson, 
Wyo., in the Jackson Hole territory, one 
may see nature as it probably was before 
the white man began his wanton slaughter 
of wild life. Here feed some 25,000 elk, 
15,000 deer, 2,500 moose, 1,500 beavers and 
some 1,000 mountain sheep. In the picture 
on page 5 we see elk feeding on the Leek 
ranch. Hay is placed out and they are so 
tame that they will surround the wagon 
and wait for their share. These animals will 
permit themselves to be petted here only 
while the snow is deep. They flee at the 
approach of mankind. 


Painless Branding 
EVA HENDERSON DAVEY 


On the S. N. Leek ranch near Jackson, 
chemical on a cold branding iron. The 
chemical is painless. 

Odd isn’t it, how long it takes for 
humane methods to take the place of cruel, 
troublesome ones? 

Since the states began their campaigns 
to stamp out tuberculosis among cattle, 
branding is not confined to the marking of 
western cattle. Every re-acter in a herd 
that is tested is marked at the time it is 
condemned, and the branding iron has come 
into use for this purpose. 

Every advance, substituting a painless 
method for a painful one, should be made 
law as soon as possible, with a stiff penalty 
for those who break it. 
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Published on the first Tuesday of each month by 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, 46 Central Street, Norwood, 
Massachusetts. Boston Office; 180 Longwood Av- 
enue. 


Address all communications to Boston. 


TERMS 

One dollar per year. Postage free to any part of 
the World. 

Humane Societies and Agents are invited to cor- 
respond with us for terms on large orders. 

All dollar subscriptions sent direct to the office en- 
title the sender to membership in either of our two 
Societies. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 


THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 


Active Life $10000 Active Annual $10 00 
Associate Life 5000 Associate Annual 5 00 
Sustaining 2000 # Annual 10 


Children’s $0.75 

Checks and other payments may be sent to ALBERT 
A. POLLARD, Treasurer, 180 Longwood Avenue, 
Boston. 

Manuscripts should be addressed to the 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston. 
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